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Week Ending Friday, June 6, 1997 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 31, 1997 


Good morning. I’ve just returned from Eu- 
rope where I commemorated the 50th anni- 
versary of the Marshall plan, which joined 
America’s investment to Europe’s commit- 
ment to rebuild and, in so doing, helped to 
spark 50 years of prosperity, not only for Eu- 
rope but for America as well. 

I also had the opportunity to discuss with 
leaders of Europe the present success of our 
economy and what we can do together to 
promote prosperity in the new democracies 
of Central and Eastern Europe in ways that 
will ensure their prosperity and ours for the 
next 50 years. 

This morning I want to talk with you about 
the new economic policy we brought to 
America for the last 4¥2 years and how our 
balanced budget and tax cut plans can help 
in creating jobs, raising incomes, strengthen- 
ing business, and moving America forward 
in the years to come. 

Recall for a moment what America’s econ- 
omy looked like 4 years ago: high unemploy- 
ment, few new jobs, stagnant wages, explod- 
ing budget deficits. I took office determined 
to replace trickle-down economics with in- 
vest-and-grow economics. There were three 
principal elements to our strategy: reduce the 
budget deficit and invest in the education, 
training, and security of working men and 
women and our children, and open new mar- 
kets for American-made goods and services 
through tough trade agreements. 

I believe all three were necessary to create 
the conditions for private sector prosperity 
and to ensure that all our people have the 
opportunity to reap the rewards of growth. 
We made tough, often controversial, deci- 
sions in 1993 and afterward to implement our 
new invest-and-grow economic policy. Some 
fine Members of Congress lost their seats be- 
cause they had the courage to change course 
and vote for the future. 


But just look at the results. Today our con- 
fidence has returned and our economy leads 
the world. In 1992, the deficit was $290 bil- 
lion. Today, we expect it to drop to $67 bil- 
lion, a 77 percent reduction. In 1992, unem- 
ployment averaged 7.5 percent. Today, it’s 
4.9 percent, the lowest in 24 years. 

In 1992 there were few new jobs. Since 
then, the economy has produced 12.1 million 
of them, including the most ever in a single 
Presidential term. And while the years before 
our plan took effect saw sluggish growth, yes- 
terday we learned that in the first quarter 
of this year, the economy grew at a 5.8 per- 
cent rate, the highest in a decade. Inflation 
is at a 30-year low; business investment, a 
30-year high. Each year we’ve had a record 
number of new businesses started. Wages are 
rising. In the last 2 years, over half the new 
jobs have paid higher than average wages and 
inequality among working people has seen 
the biggest drop since the 1960's. Our econ- 
omy is the healthiest in a generation. 

All this didn’t just happen. We’ve had bet- 
ter managed, more competitive businesses, 
more productive working people; the entre- 
preneurial spirit of small business; a Federal 
Reserve committed both to low inflation and 
to economic growth; and continued advances 
in technology. Americans’ hard work and 
high energy, smart decisions and tough 
choices, and our invest-and-grow strategy, all 
these have worked together to produce this 
success. 

Now, in the coming months, America will 
have to decide whether to stick with this 
strategy. Will we continue to engage the 
world economy by continuing to give normal 
trading status to China? Will Congress give 
the President the tools necessary to open new 
markets abroad for American products 
through tough new trade agreements? And 
above all, will we finish the job of balancing 
the budget while protecting our values? 

Earlier this month, I reached agreement 
with the leaders of Congress on a bipartisan 
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balanced budget plan that will continue our 
economic strategy into the next century. This 
is a balanced budget plan that also is in bal- 
ance with our values. It will eliminate the 
budget deficit by 2002, honor our parents by 
securing the Medicare Trust Fund for a dec- 
ade, preserve our environment through 
strong enforcement in the cleanup of 500 
toxic waste sites, and protect the next genera- 
tion by extending health insurance coverage 
to as many as 5 million uninsured children. 
And most important of all, it will invest in 
the skills of our people through the most sig- 
nificant increase in higher education since 
the GI bill half a century ago, the expansion 
of Head Start, and an investment in higher 
national academic standards for our children. 

Both Houses of Congress moved forward 
on this budget before they left town for the 
Memorial Day recess. I was pleased that a 
strong majority of both parties supported this 
bipartisan plan. When Congress gets back to 
work, it’s time to finish the job of enacting 


the broad outlines of the budget plan. Then 
in the weeks to come, Congress will fill in 
the details and begin writing this budget and 
its tax cut into law. I want a tax cut that helps 
families raise their children and send them 
to college and keeps the economy growing. 
That’s my goal. 


I look forward to continuing to work to- 
gether with the Republican and Democratic 
Members of the tax writing committees in 
Congress to meet this goal as we write the 
details of the tax cut into law. As that process 
begins, I want to tell you three of the things 
this final tax cut plan should include. 

First, with education our most important 
goal, our tax cut must help open the doors 
of college to every American. Our bipartisan 
budget plan includes $35 billion in tax relief, 
targeted to help families pay for higher edu- 
cation. Our HOPE scholarship is a $1,500 
per year tax cut to help pay for the first 2 
years of college and open them to all Ameri- 
cans. I will also recommend that students 
who already receive Pell grant scholarships 
can still receive the HOPE scholarship for 
education costs beyond those covered by 
their Pell grant. With this step, we'll make 
sure that our tax cut reaches all those who 
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want to take responsibility for their own lives 
and go on to college. Beyond that, I favor 
a tax deduction for the cost of any education 
after high school for people of any age. 

Second, as many families as possible 
should have a chance to receive the dividend 
created by economic growth. Our plan will 
give families a $500 child tax credit. This is 
the kind of tax relief we need, targeted to 
helping families raise their children and 
meeting the competing demands of work and 
family. As we craft this tax cut, I believe it’s 
especially important that we make sure that 
the child tax credit is fair to working families, 
especially those with lower incomes. 

Third, the tax cuts must be consistent with 
a balanced budget and must not be written 
in such a way that they reopen the deficit 
and bust the budget in years to come. This 
was absolutely key when we reached a budg- 
et agreement, and I will continue to insist 
on it as we write the agreement into law. 
Fiscal responsibility helped to produce a 
strong economy. Fiscal irresponsibility will 
surely undo it. We cannot put our prosperity 
at risk through time-bomb tax cuts that ex- 
plode the deficit in 5 or 10 or 20 years. We 
must continue with discipline. We tried it the 
other way before, and it failed. 

We are now nearly 5 years into our eco- 
nomic strategy of invest and grow, and it is 
working, well beyond our most optimistic ex- 
pectations. We have now an historic chance 
to continue this growth and give the Amer- 
ican people the dividends of expansion 
through a tax cut. We can protect our values 
as we expand our economy. The American 
people deserve a tax cut, and they need a 
balanced budget. We can give them both. If 
we make sure that this tax cut helps all work- 
ing families, that it opens wide the doors of 
college, and that it never, never throws the 
budget out of balance, we can propel our 
country into the 21st century even stronger 
than it is today. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 7:30 p.m. on 
May 30 in the Map Room at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 31. 
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Remarks at the United States 
Military Academy Commencement 
Ceremony in West Point, New York 
May 31, 1997 


Thank you very much. Please be seated; 
relax. Thank you, General Christman, for 
those kind introductory remarks and for your 
truly extraordinary service to your Nation 
throughout your military career. Here at 
West Point and before, when we had more 
opportunities to work together on a daily 
basis, I have constantly admired your dedica- 
tion and your ability. 

General Reimer, Secretary West, Senator 
Reed, Chairman Gilman, Congressman 
Shimkus, Congresswoman Kelly, Congress- 
man Sessions, former Congressman Bilbray, 
parents and families and friends of the cadets 
and especially to the class of 1997, I extend 
my heartfelt congratulations. 

This has been a truly remarkable class. As 
General Christman said, you wrote an unpar- 
alleled record of academic achievement in 
the classroom. I congratulate you all and par- 
ticularly your number one honor graduate 
and valedictorian, David Ake. Congratula- 
tions to all of you on your accomplishments. 

Now, General Christman also outlined the 
extraordinary accomplishments of your ath- 
letic teams, and he mentioned that I had the 
privilege of seeing Army win its first 10-win 
season in football and reclaim the Com- 
mander in Chiefs Trophy in Philadelphia. 
And he thanked me for that. But actually, 
as a lifelong football fan, I deserve no thanks. 
It was a terrific game, and I’m quite sure 
it was the first time in the field of any endeav- 
or of conflict where the Army defeated the 
Navy not on land but on water. [Laughter] 

I know that in spite of all of your achieve- 
ments as a class and in teams, a few of you 
also upheld West Point’s enduring tradition 
of independence. It began in 1796 when 
President Adams’ War Department ordered 
the first classes in fortification. And the 
troops here thought they already knew all 
about that, so they burned the classroom to 
the ground, postponing the start of instruc- 
tion by 5 years. [Laughter] 

Today I am reliably informed that though 
your spirits are equally high, your infractions 
are more modest. Therefore, I hereby exer- 
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cise my prerogative to grant amnesty for 
minor offenses to the Corps of Cadets. [Ap- 
plause| The cheering was a little disconcert- 
ing—now, the operative word there was 
“minor.” [Laughter] 

Men and women of the class of ’97, today 
you join the Long Gray Line, the Long Gray 
Line that stretches across two centuries of 
unstinting devotion to America and the free- 
dom that is our greatest treasure. From the 
defense of Fort Erie in the War of 1812 to 
the fury of Antietam, from the trenches of 
Argonne to the Anzio and Okinawa, to Heart- 
break Ridge, the Mekong Delta, the fiery 
desert of the Gulf war, the officers of West 
Point have served and sacrificed for our Na- 
tion. 

In just the 4 years since I last spoke here, 
your graduates have helped to restore de- 
mocracy to Haiti, to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives from genocide and famine in 
Rwanda, to end the bloodshed in Bosnia. 
Throughout our history, whenever duty 
called, the men and women of West Point 
have never failed us. And I speak for all 
Americans when I say, I know you never will. 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to West Point and a special word of con- 
gratulations to the students in this class from 
other countries. We welcome you here, we 
are proud to have you as a part of our military 
service tradition, and we wish you well as 
you go back home. We hope you, too, can 
advance freedom’s cause, for in the 21st cen- 
tury, that is something we must do together. 

Two days ago, I returned from Europe on 
a mission to look back to one of the proudest 
chapters in America’s history and to look for- 
ward to the history we all will seek to shape 
for our children and grandchildren. This 
week is the 50th anniversary of the Marshall 
plan, what Winston Churchill described as 
the most unsordid ac in all history. 

In 1947, Americans, exhausted by war and 
anxious to get on with their lives at home, 
were summoned to embrace another leader- 
ship role by a generation of remarkable lead- 
ers, General George Marshall, Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, President Harry Truman, 
leaders who knew there could be no lasting 
peace and security for an America that with- 
drew behind its borders and withdrew from 
the world and its responsibilities. They pro- 
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vided the indispensable leadership to create 
the Marshall plan, NATO, the first global fi- 
nancial institutions. They, in effect, orga- 
nized America and our allies to meet the 
challenges of their time, to build unparalleled 
prosperity, to stand firm against Soviet ex- 
pansionism until the light of freedom shown 
all across Europe. 

The second purpose of my journey was in- 
extricably tied to the first. It was to look to 
the future, to the possibility of achieving 
what Marshall’s generation could only dream 
of, a democratic, peaceful, and undivided 
Europe for the first time in all of history, 
and to the necessity of America and its allies 
once again organizing ourselves to meet the 
challenges of our time, to secure peace and 
prosperity for the next 50 years and beyond. 

To build and secure a new Europe, peace- 
ful, democratic, and undivided at last, there 
must be a new NATO, with new missions, 
new members, and new partners. We have 
been building that kind of NATO for the last 
3 years with new partners in the Partnership 
For Peace and NATO’s first out-of-area mis- 
sion in Bosnia. In Paris last week, we took 
another giant stride forward when Russia en- 
tered a new partnership with NATO, choos- 
ing cooperation over confrontation, as both 
sides affirmed that the world is different now. 
European security is no longer a zero-sum 
contest between Russia and NATO but a 
cherished, common goal. 

In a little more than a month, I will join 
with other NATO leaders in Madrid to invite 
the first of Europe’s new democracies in 
Central Europe to join our alliance, with the 
consent of the Senate, by 1999, the 50th an- 
niversary of NATO’s founding. 

I firmly believe NATO enlargement is in 
our national interests. But because it is not 
without cost and risk, it is appropriate to have 
an open, full, national discussion before pro- 
ceeding. I want to further that discussion 
here today in no small measure because it 
is especially important to those of you in this 
class. For after all, as the sentinels of our 
security in the years ahead, your work will 
be easier and safer if we do the right thing, 
and riskier and much more difficult if we do 
not. 

Europe's fate and America’s future are 
joined. Twice in half a century, Americans 
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have given their lives to defend liberty and 
peace in World Wars that began in Europe. 
And we have stayed in Europe in very large 
numbers for a long time throughout the cold 
war. Taking wise steps now to strengthen our 
common security when we have the oppor- 
tunity to do so, will help to build a future 
without the mistakes and the divisions of the 
past and will enable us to organize ourselves 
to meet the new security challenges of the 
new century. In this task, NATO should be 
our sharpest sword and strongest shield. 

Some say we no longer need NATO be- 
cause there is no powerful threat to our secu- 
rity now. I say there is no powerful threat 
in part because NATO is there. And enlarge- 
ment will help make it stronger. I believe 
we should take in new members to NATO 
for four reasons. 

First, it will strengthen our alliance in 
meeting the security challenges of the 21st 
century, addressing conflicts that threaten 
the common peace of all. Consider Bosnia. 
Already the Czech Republic, Poland, Roma- 
nia, the Baltic nations, and other Central Eu- 
ropean countries are contributing troops and 
bases to NATO’s peacekeeping mission in 
Bosnia. We in the United States could not 
have deployed our troops to Bosnia as safely, 
smoothly, and swiftly as we did without the 
help of Hungary and our staging ground at 
Taszar, which I personally visited. The new 
democracies we invite to join NATO are 
ready and able to share the burdens of de- 
fending freedom in no smali measure be- 
cause they know the cost of losing freedom. 

Second, NATO enlargement will help to 
secure the historic gains of democracy in Eu- 
rope. NATO can do for Europe’s East what 
it did for Europe’s West at the end of World 
War II: provide a secure climate where free- 
dom, democracy, and prosperity can flourish. 
Joining NATO once helped Italy, Germany, 
and Spain to consolidate their democracies. 
Now the opening of NATO’s doors has led 
the Central European nations already—al- 
ready—to deepen democratic reform, to 
strengthen civilian control of their military, 
to open their economies. Membership and 
its future prospect will give them the con- 
fidence to stay the course. 

Third, enlarging NATO will encourage 
prospective members to resolve their dif- 
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ferences peacefully. We see all over the 
world the terrible curse of people who are 
imprisoned by their own ethnic, regional, and 
nationalist hatreds, who rob themselves and 
their children of the lives they might have 
because of their primitive, destructive im- 
pulses that they cannot control. 

When he signed the NATO treaty in 1949, 
President Truman said that if NATO had 
simply existed in 1914 or 1939, it would have 
prevented the World Wars that tore the 
world apart. The experience of the last 50 
years supports that view. NATO helped to 
reconcile age-old adversaries like France and 
Germany, now fast friends and allies, and 
clearly has reduced tensions between Greece 
and Turkey over all these decades. Already 
the very prospect of NATO membership has 
helped to convince countries in Central Eu- 
rope to settle more than half a dozen border 
and ethnic disputes, any one of which could 
have led to future conflicts. That, in turn, 
makes it less likely that you will ever be called 
to fight in another war across the Atlantic. 

Fourth, enlarging NATO, along with its 
Partnership For Peace with many other na- 
tions and its special agreement with Russia 
and its soon-to-be-signed partnership with 
Ukraine, will erase the artificial line in Eu- 
rope that Stalin drew and bring Europe to- 
gether in security, not keep it apart in insta- 
bility. 

NATO expansion does not mean a dif- 
ferently divided Europe; it is part of unifying 
Europe. NATO’s first members should not 
be its last. NATO’s doors will remain open 
to all those willing and able to shoulder the 
responsibilities of membership, and we must 
continue to strengthen our partnerships with 
nonmembers. 

Now, let me be clear to all of you: These 
benefits are not cost- or risk-free. Enlarge- 
ment will require the United States to pay 
an estimated $200 million a year for the next 
decade. Our allies in Canada and Western 
Europe are prepared to do their part, so are 
NATO’s new members, so must we. 

More important, enlargement requires 
that we extend to new members our alliance’s 
most solemn security pledge, to treat an at- 
tack against one as an attack against all. We 
have always made the pledge credible 
through the deployment of our troops and 
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the deterrence of our nuclear weapons. In 
the years ahead, it means that you could be 
asked to put your lives on the line for a new 
NATO member, just as today you can be 
called upon to defend the freedom of our 
allies in Western Europe. 

In leading NATO over the past 3 years to 
open its doors to Europe’s new democracies, 
I weighed these costs very carefully. I con- 
cluded that the benefits of enlargement— 
strengthening NATO for the future, locking 
in democracy’s gains in Central Europe, 
building stability across the Atlantic, uniting 
Europe, not dividing it—these gains deci- 
sively outweigh the burdens. The bottom line 
to me is clear: Expanding NATO will en- 
hance our security. It is the right thing to 
do. We must not fail history's challenge at 
this moment to build a Europe peaceful, 
democratic, and undivided, allied with us to 
face the new security threats of the new cen- 
tury, a Europe that will avoid repeating the 
darkest moments of the 20th century and ful- 
fill the brilliant possibilities of the 21st. 

This vision for a new Europe is central to 
our larger security strategy, which you will 
be called upon to implement and enforce. 
But our agenda must go beyond it because, 
with all of our power and wealth, we are liv- 
ing in a world in which increasingly our influ- 
ence depends upon our recognizing that our 
future is interdependent with other nations, 
and we must work with them all across the 
globe, because we see the threats we face 
tomorrow will cross national boundaries. 
They are amplified by modern technology, 
communication, and travel. They must be 
faced by like-minded nations, working to- 
gether, whether we're talking about terror- 
ism, the proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction, drug trafficking, or environmental 
degradation. Therefore, we must pursue five 
other objectives. 

First, we must build a community of Asia- 
Pacific nations bound by a common commit- 
ment to stability and prosperity. We fought 
three wars in Asia in half a century. Asia’s 
stability affects our peace, and Asia’s explo- 
sive growth affects our prosperity. That’s why 
we've strengthened our security ties to Japan 
and Korea, why we now meet every year with 
the Asia-Pacific leaders, why we must work 
with and not isolate ourselves from China. 
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One of the great questions that will define 
the future for your generation of Americans 
is how China will define its own greatness 
as a nation. We have worked with China be- 
cause we believe it is important to cooperate 
in ways that will shape the definition of that 
great nation in positive, not negative, ways. 
We need not agree with China on all issues 
to maintain normal trade relations, but we 
do need normal trade relations to have a 
chance of eventually reaching agreement 
with China on matters of vital importance 
to America and the world. 

Second, we are building coalitions across 
the world to confront these new security 
threats that know no borders: weapons pro- 
liferation, terrorism, drug trafficking, envi- 
ronmental degradation. We have to lead in 
constructing global arrangements that pro- 
vide us the tools to deal with these common 
threats: the Chemical Weapons Convention, 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty, and our efforts 
to further reduce nuclear weapons with Rus- 
sia. Now our great task is also to build these 
kinds of arrangements fighting terrorism, 
drug traffickers, and organized crime. Three 
weeks from now in Denver, I will use the 
summit of the eight leading nations to press 
this agenda. 

The third thing we have to do is to build 
an open trading system. Our security is tied 
to the stake other nations have in the pros- 
perity of staying free and open and working 
with others, not working against them. In no 
small measure because of the trade agree- 
ments we have negotiated, we have not only 
regained our position as the world’s number 
one exporter, we have increased our influ- 
ence in ways that are good for our security. 
To continue that progress, it is important that 
I have the authority to conclude smart, new 
market-opening agreements that every Presi- 
dent in 20 years has had. 

Some of our fellow Americans do not be- 
lieve that the President should have this au- 
thority anymore. They believe that somehow 
the global economy presents a threat to us, 
but I believe it’s here to stay. And I think 
the evidence is that Americans, just as we 
can have the world’s strongest and best mili- 
tary, we have the strongest and best economy 
in the world. The American people can out- 
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work and out-compete anyone, given a free 
and fair chance. 

Not only that—but this is about more than 
money and jobs, this is about security. The 
world, especially our democratic neighbors 
to the south of us, are looking to us. If we 
don’t build economic bridges to them, some- 
one else will. We must make it clear that 
America supports free people and fair, open 
trade. 

Fourth, we have to embrace our role as 
the decisive force for peace. You cannot and 
you should not go everywhere. But when our 
values and interests are at stake, our mission 
is crystal clear and achievable: America 
should stand with our allies around the world 
who seek to bring peace and prevent slaugh- 
ter. From the Middle East to Bosnia, from 
Haiti to Northern Ireland, we have worked 
to contain conflict, to support peace, to give 
children a brighter future, and it has en- 
hanced our security. 

Finally, we have to have the tools to do 
these jobs. Those are the most powerful and 
best trained military in the world and a fully 
funded diplomacy to minimize the chances 
that military force will be necessary. 

The long-term defense plan we have just 
completed will increase your readiness, capa- 
bilities, and technological edge. In a world 
of persistent dangers, you must and you will 
be able to dominate the conflicts of the fu- 
ture as you did the battlefields of the past. 

Fifty-five years ago, in the early days of 
World War II, General George Marshall, the 
man we honored this week, spoke here at 
your commencement about the need to orga- 
nize our Nation for the ordeal of war. He 
said, “We are determined that before the 
Sun sets on this terrible struggle, our flag 
will be recognized as a symbol of freedom 
on the one hand and of overwhelming power 
on the other.” 

Today, our flag of freedom and power flies 
higher than ever, but because our Nation 
stands at the pinnacle of its power, it also 
stands at the pinnacle of its responsibility. 
Therefore, as you carry our flag into this new 
era, we must organize ourselves to meet the 
challenges of the next 50 years. We must 
shape the peace for a new and better century 
about to dawn so that you can give your chil- 
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dren and your grandchildren the America 
and the world they deserve. 
God bless you, and God bless America. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in 
Michie Stadium. In his remarks, he referred to 
Lt. Gen. Daniel W. Christman, USA, Super- 
intendent, and Adam K. Ake, valedictorian, U.S. 
Military Academy; and Gen. Dennis J. Reimer, 
USA, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 


Statement on the Department of 
Justice’s Report on Crime 


June 1, 1997 


Four years ago, my administration made 
a commitment to take our streets back from 
crime and violence. We have a comprehen- 
sive anticrime plan, and it is working. More 
community police, tougher punishments, and 
fewer guns in the hands of criminals are mak- 
ing a difference. Today's Justice Department 
release marks the largest one-year decline in 
murder, aggravated assault, and violent crime 
in the past 35 years. The continued down- 
ward trend over the past 4 years is further 
evidence that we are on the right track with 
increased community policing, tougher pen- 
alties, and greater juvenile crime prevention 
efforts. 

Much work remains to be done, however. 
Juvenile crime and violence must be our top 
law enforcement priority for the next 4 years. 
My antigang and youth violence strategy de- 
clares war on juvenile crime and gangs, with 
new prosecutors and tougher penalties; an 
extension of the Brady bill, so violent teenage 
criminals will never have the right to pur- 
chase a handgun; and resources to keep 
schools open after hours, on weekends, and 
in the summer. While the House-passed ju- 
venile crime legislation falls short of the goals 
outlined in my strategy, I am hopeful that 
the Senate will improve on this measure and 
pass it without delay. We must keep the 
crime rate coming down, and every child’s 


prospect of a bright future going up. 


NOTE: This statement was made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 30, but it 
was embargoed for release until 6 p.m., June 1. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Situation in Sierra 
Leone 

May 30, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On May 25, soldiers from the Republic of 
Sierra Leone Military Forces (RSLMF) mu- 
tinied against the country’s democratically 
elected President, Ahmed Tejan Kabbah. 
Battles between the mutineers and the Presi- 
dent’s Nigerian security guard resulted in 
several rocket propelled grenade rounds hit- 
ting the U.S. Embassy. In addition, the 
RSLMF soldiers have engaged in looting, 
rape, armed robbery, and carjackings 
throughout the city. Sporadic gunfire and 
looting diminished with the arrival of addi- 
tional Nigerian military forces that attempted 
to restore order. However, the security situa- 
tion is deteriorating as tensions rise between 
Nigerian troops on the one hand and the mu- 
tineers and their supporters on the other 
hand. While there is no evidence that Ameri- 
cans are being directly targeted, the disorder 
and violence in Freetown subjects American 
citizens to continued risks ranging from 
criminal acts to random violence. 

On May 29 and May 30, due to the uncer- 
tain security situation and the possible threat 
to American citizens and the American Em- 
bassy in Sierra Leone, approximately 200 
U.S. military personnel, including an 11- 
member special forces detachment, were po- 
sitioned in Freetown to prepare for the evac- 
uation of certain U.S. Government employ- 
ees and private U.S. citizens. Evacuation op- 
erations began on May 30, as U.S. military 
helicopters transported U.S. citizens and des- 
ignated third-country nationals to immediate 
safety aboard the U.S.S. Kearsarge from 
where they will be taken to Conakry, Guinea, 
for further transportation. In addition to 
those evacuated by helicopter, 18 U.S. citi- 
zens departed Sierra Leone on May 29 via 
a British charter airline flight. 

The Marines involved in this operation are 
from the Marine Expeditionary Unit cur- 
rently embarked aboard U.S.S. Kearsarge, 
operating off the west coast of Africa. Special 
forces personnel are from the U.S. Army 
Third Special Forces Group, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. Although U.S. forces are 
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equipped for combat, the evacuation has 
been undertaken solely for the purpose of 
protecting American citizens and property. 
United States forces will redeploy as soon as 
evacuation operations are complete and en- 
hanced security at locations in and around 
Freetown is no longer required. 

I have taken this action pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct the for- 
eign relations of the United States and as 
Commander in Chief and Chief Executive. 

I am providing this report as part of my 
efforts to keep the Congress fully informed, 
consistent with the War Powers Resolution. 
I appreciate the support of the Congress in 
this action to protect American citizens and 
the American Embassy in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. 


Sincerely, 
William J. Clinton 


NotE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. This letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 2. 


Statement on the Oklahoma City 
Bombing Trial 


June 2, 1997 


I cannot comment on the jury's verdict, 
but I will say that this is a very important 
and long overdue day for the survivors and 
families of those who died in Oklahoma City. 
And I am very, very proud of the work of 
Attorney General Janet Reno, the prosecu- 
tors, the FBI, and the ATF. 

Two years ago, I spoke to the families of 
168 people who lost their lives at the Murrah 
Federal building. I told them that though 
they had lost much, they had not lost every- 
thing—and they had not lost America. I 
pledged then and I pledge now that we will 
stand with them for as many tomorrows as 
it takes. Today I say to the families of the 
victims, no single verdict can bring an end 
to your anguish, but your courage has been 
an inspiration to all Americans. Our prayers 
are with you. 
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Statement on the Resumption of the 
Belfast Talks 


June 3, 1997 


Today in Belfast, Senator George Mitchell 
reconvened the talks on the future of North- 
ern Ireland that began almost a year ago. I 
call on the political leaders to seize this pre- 
cious opportunity and begin the hard but 
worthwhile work of negotiating a just and 
lasting settlement. To engage in serious ne- 
gotiations, to be willing to make principled 
compromises, requires courage and creativ- 
ity. Now is the time for the representatives 
of the people to show the good sense and 
goodwill that I saw in such abundance when 
I visited Northern Ireland. The United States 
will continue to stand with them as they take 
on, with the two Governments, the demand- 
ing task of shaping a peaceful and prosperous 
future in which all the people of Northern 
Ireland will have an equal stake. 

As I have said so many times, ideally all 
the elected parties should be at the table 
when the decisions that shape the future are 
made. If the IRA declares and implements 
an unequivocal cease-fire, I am confident 
that Sinn Fein will be invited to add its voice 
to the other parties’ at the table as they forge 
a new future for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 


Memorandum on Emigration 
Policies of Certain Former Eastern 
Bloc States 


June 3, 1997 


Presidential Determination No. 97-27 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination Under 
Subsections 402(a) and 409(a) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, as Amended—Emigration 
Policies of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Moldova, and Ukraine 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
subsections 402(a) and 409(a) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2432(a) and 2439(a) 
(the “Act’”)), I determine that Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine are 
not in violation of paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
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of subsection 402(a) of the Act, or paragraph 
(1), (2), or (3) of subsection 409(a) of the 
Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Emigration 
Policies of Certain Former Eastern 
Bloc States 


June 3, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit a report concerning emi- 
gration laws and policies of Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine as re- 
quired by subsections 402(b) and 409(b) of 
title IV of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended 
(the “Act”). I have determined that Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine 
are in full compliance with subsections 
402(a) and 409(a) of the Act. As required by 
title IV, I will provide the Congress with peri- 
odic reports regarding the compliance of Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, and 
Ukraine with these emigration standards. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 3, 1997. 


Memorandum on Most-Favored- 
Nation Trade Status for Certain 
Former Eastern Bloc States 


June 3, 1997 


Presidential Determination No. 97-28 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination Under 
Subsection 402(d)(1) of the Trade Act of 
1974, as Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to subsection 402(d)(1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the “Act”), 
I determine that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. I 
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further determine that the continuation of 
the waivers applicable to Albania, Belarus, 
Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmen- 
istan, and Uzbekistan will substantially pro- 
mote the objectives of section 402 of the Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Documentation on 
Most-Favored-Nation Trade Status 
for Certain Former Eastern Bloc 
States 


June 3, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the document referred 
to in subsection 402(d)(1) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (the “Act”), with respect 
to a further 12-month extension of authori 
to waive subsections (a) and (b) of section 
402 of the Act. This document constitutes 
my recommendation to continue in effect 
this waiver authority for a further 12-month 
period, and includes my reasons for deter- 
mining that continuation of the waiver au- 
thority and waivers currently in effect for Al- 
bania, Belarus, Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. I have submitted a 
separate report with respect to the People’s 
Republic of China. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 3 1997. 


Interview With Sarah Stahly and Bill 
Brand of VH1 


June 3, 1997 
Q. Starting off with just present day, being 


President, it comes with a lot of pomp and 
circumstance and “Hail to the Chief.” What 
has music meant to you personally and pub- 
licly as President? 

The President. First of all, it gives a lot 
of meaning to being President, because the 
President has the Marine Band, and then 
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whenever we have a state visit here a march- 
ing band from the Army in colonial costumes 
with old instruments performs. So a lot of 
being President is the reminder of the music 
here. The Air Force, the Navy, the Army, 
all have dance bands; they play here at the 
White House for events. So that’s a good part 
of it. 

The second thing that I would say is that 
one of the nice things about being President 
is nearly anybody will come perform for you. 
So I've gotten to be friends with people that 
I've loved for 20 or 30 years, James Taylor, 
Carly Simon, Barbra Streisand, Aretha 
Franklin, countless others, and then to bring 
a lot of other new people in and give people 
a chance to be heard. We've had——working 
with public television here, we’ve had a coun- 
try music concert reflecting women in coun- 
try music. We've done jazz music. We've 
done blues. It’s just been fascinating. Just last 
week we had Yo-Yo Ma, Edgar Meyer, and 
Mark O'Malley in here to do their wonderful 
Appalachian music. So all of that has been 
very, very important. 

And then, of course, I’ve gotten to bring 
some of the most wonderful gospel and reli- 
gious singers in the country in my two inau- 
gural services, and there are other times. So 
for me, one of the best things personally 
about being President has been the music 
and the way I could just sort of swallow up 
all my musical interests. It’s been great. 

Q. Let’s get back to where the musical in- 
terests started. Warren Moss was here during 
the Inauguration, and we were talking to 
him. He tells a hysterical story that—was it 
George Gray was handling out instruments 
in, like, third or fourth grade. And he 
grabbed the trumpet, and you were left with 
the saxophone. Did you always want to play 
the saxophone? 

The President. Yes, | did. Actually, I start- 
ed on the clarinet when I was 9 with George 
Gray, who was a friend of mine all his life. 
We were pen pals forever, my grade school 
band director, and he had a daughter who 
was also a musician. So I played clarinet for 
a while, and frankly, I wasn’t very good at 
it. And they switched me to saxophone when 
I was 9 years old. So I’ve been playing since 
I was 9. 
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Q. Mr. Sperlin said you were made for 
the saxophone. 

The President. It suited me. It suits me 
emotionally, intellectually. I always liked it. 

Q. There are some great videos that we 
have. Virginia put home videos on tape and 
gave them to David, and we were looking 
at them, of you dancing in the living room. 
Virginia’s there, and I guess it’s Roger Clin- 
ton, and little Roger is running around. What 
was the music that would have been playing 
then? I think you might have been 12, 13. 

The President. Oh, when I was 12 or 13, 
it would have been—gosh, that was back in 
1958—it would have been Elvis Presley, Bill 
Haley, Fats Domino, all those people. 

Q. What did the music mean for you grow- 
ing up? I mean, all your friendships 

The President. 1 loved it. I loved the 
whole rock and roll thing. And I was—a lot 
of parents in the fifties didn’t like it very 
much. They thought there was something 
vaguely bad about it, you know. And my 
mother thought it was wonderful. She loved 
Elvis Presley from the first day she saw him. 
She thought rock and roll was great for kids. 
So music was always encouraged in our 
home, and we had—auntil I was 15, when I 
lived in a place that actually had a hardwood 
floor and a big room where you could have 
dances. So we had kids dancing there all the 
time. It was great. 

Q. Was it your mom who got you hooked 
on the musical bug? I mean, with her love 
for music, or was it 

The President. | think so. Neither of my 
parents had a particular interest, obsession 
with music like I did. My mother loved rock 
and roll and loved Elvis Presley in particular. 
And my father actually had played saxophone 
as a little boy. And I own a soprano saxo- 
phone, believe it or not, that is playable 
today—I’ve had it restored—that was made 
in 1915. I also have an old C-Melody saxo- 
phone that my father played. That was the 
only family connection, but he didn’t play 
anymore when I started. And I just fell in 
love with it and just kept on doing it. 

Q. Now, you mentioned, when we were 
talking about the Presidency, your love for 
gospel and spiritual music. And a lot of peo- 
ple—of course, I know about it, but a lot 
of people hadn’t known about that love. You 
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know, they just always saw you on Arsenio 
playing saxophone. You've mentioned—an 
interesting sort of reference to that was you 
all, that you've mentioned many times, that 
we all need to be repairers of the breach. 
What role does music play in that? 

The President. Oh, I think that, for me, 
there is nothing that’s any more emotionally 
healing. When I’m blue or down, I can hear 
some good gospel music, it immediately just 
lifts me up. And I’ve always felt that way. 
One of the greatest things about my being 
Governor of a Southern State with a lot of 
gospel roots is that I heard a phenomenal 
amount of fabulous church music from my 
childhood all up through my public service, 
both in black churches and in white church- 
es. And that’s where I got involved with the 
Pentecostals, who have contributed so much 
to my religious music education and so much 
to the enrichment not only of me but Hillary 
and Chelsea as well. 

Q. What's it like during those Inaugural 
prayer services or anytime that you hear your 
friends such as Janice or Mickey or even my 
mom, what's it like to hear them, friends who 
love you, singing those songs? 

The President. It’s different and better. 
I think it’s really nice when you get to know 
people, particularly if you've known them a 
long time, you just take a lot of joy in their 
talent and they can touch you in a way when 
they're singing to you they can’t when they're 
talking to you. It’s an amazing thing. It’s quite 
wonderful. 

I also feel an immense pride. Whenever 
I see someone perform now that I know, 
who’s a personal friend of mine, anywhere, 
especially my childhood friends or people 
I've known for a long time, but even people 
I've gotten to be friends with in the last 5 
or 10 years, and I know how hard it is and 
I see how good they are, it really makes me 
proud. 

Q. That’s wonderful. You mentioned black 
artists, black music. Was that—you men- 
tioned Virginia loved Elvis, and there was 
sort of the Beatles. Going into black music, 
was that different, Motown? 

The President. When I was a child, I 
just—I was elated by all those Motown art- 
ists. I loved them all. And in the late eighties, 
I once got to play in Michigan, “Dancing in 
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the Streets” with the Four Tops, Martha and 
the Vandellas, and Junior Walker. And I 
never will forget. I never will forget playing 
a saxophone riff with Junior Walker. It was 
a great thing. And I always loved that. I loved 
Ray Charles and I loved that. And then I 
loved all the religious music. 

One of the most memorable concerts in 
my entire life was a concert I attended as 
a young man when I was living in England. 
I went to the Royal Albert Hall, and I heard 
Mahalia Jackson sing. And all these British 
kids came to hear it. And I thought, you 
know, most of them had never even been 
exposed to anything like Mahalia Jackson. 
And when she finished singing, they stormed 
the stage. It was unbelievable. It was like she 
was a young rock star or something. So that’s 
a big part of what music is to me, is my whole 
relationship with African-Americans and the 
roots that we share, and it always has been. 

Q. it sounds like there was a real change 
not only in what was going on in your heart 
but musically when you went to Georgetown. 
Of course, Tom Campbell says you still came 
in with your little portable record player. But 
the discussions were longer at dinner 
about 

The President. Yes, and the music began 
to change. And the people became more seri- 
ous. They got involved in the discussions 
about civil rights and there were riots in the 
streets, and then there was the war in Viet- 
nam. We literally had riots in Washington 
when Martin Luther King was killed. But 
there was a lot of music around all that. 

I remember—you have these little songs 
I guess you associate with different periods 
in your life. When I came to Georgetown, 
on Sunday afternoon there was a place called 
the Cellar Door right down from where I 
lived. And you could go down there on Sun- 
day afternoon, and for a dollar you could go 
in and get a Coke and listen to whoever was 
playing. And one group that played a lot 
there was a group called the Mugwumps. 
The lead singer of the Mugwumps was Cass 
Elliot, who later became Mama Cass of the 
Mamas and the Papas. And two other people 
in the Mugwumps became two of the four 
people in the Lovin’ Spoonful. So when the 
Mamas and the Papas came on later in my 
college career, they always—every time I 
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hear the Mamas and Papas, I think about 
Georgetown, I think about college, I think 
about “Monday, Monday” and all those old 
great songs. 

And I think there is some of that at each 
stage of my life. The last week—last month 
I was in England, when I lived in England 
was June of 1970, and that’s when the Beatles 
broke up. So every time I hear “Let It Be” — 
every time I hear “Let It Be,” I remember 
those endless lines of people who lined up 
to see the last movie that the Beatles made 
right when they announced they were break- 
ing up. 

Q. Now, the Beatles landed in America 
I guess the year you went to Georgetown. 

The President. ’64. 

Q. Yes, yes. 

The President. My senior year in high 
school. 

Q. Do you remember that? 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Q. I mean, were you really into the 
Beatles? 

The President. Oh, absolutely. | remem- 
ber when they came in. I remember going 
over to a friend of mine’s house and playing 
some Beatles records. I remember when they 
went on the Ed Sullivan Show. I remem- 
ber—I was interested to see them on the Ed 
Sullivan Show because you know when Elvis 
Presley went on the Ed Sullivan Show they 
could only show him from the waist up be- 
cause they thought he was too lewd for the 
times. 

Q. What's the difference between—was it 
a hard transition between Elvis and Beatles 
and Motown? 

The President. Not for me, but I've al- 
ways had very eclectic interests in music. And 
most people didn’t choose, that I knew. I felt 
a real special relationship to Elvis Presley be- 
cause he was from Mississippi; he was a poor 
white kid; he sang with a lot a soul. He was 
sort of my roots—“Heartbreak Hotel” and 
“Hound Dog” and “Don’t Be Cruel” and 
“Love Me Tender,” that was sort of the be- 
ginning of the awakening of America to rock 
and roll. 

And then when the Beatles came, I just 
thought they were so—they were full of en- 
ergy, but they were also brilliant. I mean, 
you go back and listen to Sergeant Pepper's 
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album today——they were brilliant. I still think 
“Eleanor Rigby” is one of the most powerful 
songs I ever heard. They were just brilliant. 

Q. You were talking about your mom, Vir- 
ginia, and her love for music and how she 
loved rock and roll. Did that have—I mean, 
it must have made a huge difference not only 
in your life but in Roger's life now that he’s 
gone into music. 

The President. Huge. Yes. I mean, we 
both felt encouraged to like music and to be 
involved in it. And our mother had a lot to 
do with it. But it was something that lifted 
us up. We had some hard times, and we 
could always get out of them if we had 
enough good music playing. 

Q. Did you ever consider going into 
music? 

The President. | did. When I was 15 or 
16, I thought about it a lot. I even thought 
about going to Europe to study, because in 
France you could study classical saxophone 
and actually develop a career that would be 
both classical and jazz and all that. And that’s 
very rare. Wynton Marsalis is the only world- 
class musician in my lifetime, I think, who 
was preeminent in classical and preeminent 
in jazz music. 

But I made a very—I decided not to do 
it for two reasons. One is, I didn’t know if 
I'd like the lifestyle. I didn’t want to get my 
days and nights mixed up. And back then the 
idea of somebody like Kenny G., who has 
become a good friend of mine—he’s a mar- 
velous person—the idea of someone like him 
actually making a living just doing concerts 
and records was—it seemed so remote. And 
I didn’t want to have to just do clubs and 
stay up all night and sleep all day. All the 
saxophone players I knew did that. Even the 
ones that made a lot of jazz records basically 
had their days and nights mixed up, as far 
as I was concerned. And I just didn’t want 
to do it. 

And the other reason I didn’t do it is I 
didn’t think 1 was—I just wasn’t sure I was 
good enough. I didn’t think I would be truly 
great at it. And I thought if you're going to 
sacrifice your life to it and give your life to 
it, then you should know that you could really 
be great at it. 

Q. It’s kind of cool that Roger is doing 
music. 
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The President. Yes. Saw him on television 
last week, singing away. 

Q. What's it like? 

The President. | like it. I'm very happy 
for him, because it’s all I think he’s ever real- 
ly wanted to do. He really just—once he 
started doing it and realized he was pretty 
good at it, he didn’t care about anything else. 

And one of the things that I want for every 
young person in this country is I want them 
to be free to be able to do what they want 
to do to live out their dreams. He’s had to 
work hard and make a lot of sacrifices, but 
he’s been able to do a lot of that. 

Q. I want to talk about Mr. Sperlin 

The President. Yes, that’s good. 

, and music education. You were 
talking about change and how when you were 
16 you really had to think about it hard. Mr. 
Sperlin said that he realized that because you 
came back from Boys Nation, and he could 
see a difference, that you were still really 
committed to music, with all the bands you 
were in. 

The President. When | went to Boys Na- 
tion, it sort of crystallized for me something 
that I had been thinking a long time, which 
is that I really—I had always been interested 
in politics; I had always been interested in 
public service; I had always been consumed 
with the issues that dominated my childhood, 
which were, in rough order, basically, first, 
the cold war, then the civil rights revolution, 
then the whole—all the social upheavals and 
the war in Vietnam. And all these things 
were—you couldn’t be alive in the fifties and 
sixties and not be concerned about great pub- 
lic issues. And I thought I could make a dif- 
ference, and I thought I could be really good 
at it. I thought I could do better at that than 
anything else. And it’s something I thought 
I'd never get tired of, because you're always 
learning something new, there’s always new 
people coming; there’s always things happen- 
ing. 

And the judgment I made when I was 16, 
I have to say now that I’m 50 I feel—I don’t 
know why I knew it then, but I was right. 
And I'm glad I did it. I never stopped loving 
music, but I just knew I couldn’t—that I 
wouldn’t be a musician. 

That’s the great thing about music, though. 
Most—90-some percent of the people who 
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do it don’t become musicians. But I must 
say—I know that you talked to Virgil Sperlin, 
my band director, for this show, and he’s a 
man who had a profound, positive influence 
on my life and on so many other people. And 
one of the things that’s really disturbed me 
about education in America today is that so 
many schools have not been able to maintain 
their music programs, their arts programs, 
even their basic physical education programs, 
because these things are very important to 
human development, to emotional develop- 
ment, and to intellectual development. And 
they complement the academic programs. 

And I must say, even after I decided, well, 
I'm not going to do this for a lifetime, the 
time I spent with my band directors and with 
the boys and girls that played with me, and 
then the men and women that have played 
with me since and sung with me and done 
all these things, they've made my life a lot 
richer. And I wish that—one of the things 
I hope we can do is find a way to give that 
back to the students, particularly students 
who come from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
They ought to have a chance to do music 
and to do art and to do—and to exercise their 
God-given abilities. 

And whenever I think of Virgil Sperlin, for 
the rest of my life I'll always think about what 
a gift he gave to me and hundreds of other 

ople. 

Q. With all due respect, I just have an- 
other question. VH1 is launching a campaign 
to save the music in our public schools. Too 
often it’s being considered a luxury, yet it 
does raise the math scores, the reading 
scores, the attendance and team-building 
skills. What do you want Americans to know, 
what can they do to help save the music? 

The President. Well, there are several 
things Americans can do. First of all, they 
can make sure that their school districts, to 
the maximum extent possible, preserve these 
music programs, because they are a lifeline 
to learning and to life for so many young peo- 

le. 
’ Secondly, if it’s necessary, they can be will- 
ing to vote for local—increases necessary to 
preserve those programs while the academics 
are preserved. 

The third thing they can do is to go around 
and either donate or get others to donate in- 
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struments or other things which will make 
it possible for these band programs and these 
other music programs to go on. I think it 
is very, very important to education. I think 
all young people should be exposed to music 
and to the arts. And as I said, I think it’s 
even wrong to get rid of these physical edu- 
cation programs, to treat physical health as 
if it’s just the providence of athletes. That’s 
also wrong. 

But the music, in particular, we know 
there’s so much evidence that it has a positive 
impact on academic performance, on social 
skills and how you relate to other people, on 
self-confidence, that anything we can do in 
every community in this country to save these 
programs for the schools and for the children 
should be done. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


[At this point, the President looked through 
some record albums. | 


The President. It's got “Ruby” in it, 
doesn’t it? “She’s Funny That Way,” “I'll Be 
Seeing You,” one of my favorite songs. Glenn 
Yarborough was the heart-throb of the early 
sixties. Nancy Wilson—this is the best Judy 
Collins album ever made, I think. Although, 
I also like that one, “Bridge Over Troubled 
Water.” Did you see that in “The Graduate” 
in 1967? Joe Cocker—I was—Joe Cocker 
was on Johnny Carson in 1988 when I did 
Johnny Carson, and I love to hear Joe Cocker 
sing 

Q. What were you and the First Lady 
thinking of when you—was it listening to Joni 
Mitchell, “Chelsea Morning”? 

The President. | liked the song and—now 
we—I loved the song. And she, Joni Mitchell 
wrote it, and Judy Collins recorded it. And 
it was great because Judy Collins later be- 
came a great friend of ours, which was won- 
derful. And I heard it first when Judy Collins 
sang it, and then I later heard Joni Mitchell’s 
recording of it. 

And then after I was elected Governor in 
1978, we went to London, Hillary and I did, 
and spent 10 days around the Christmas holi- 
days. And all we did was walk and go to res- 
taurants and go to plays and go to museums 
and galleries. That’s all we did. It was a great 
10-day vacation. And one day we were walk- 
ing in Chelsea, and then we started singing 
that song, just walking down the street, alone, 
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in Chelsea. And I looked at her, and I said, 
“You know, if we have a daughter we ought 
to name her Chelsea.” And that’s how we 
decided to do it, walking in the borough of 
Chelsea in London in 1978 in December. 

Q. A wonderful story. 

The President. That’s how our child got 
her name. 

Q. Thank you for sharing it. It really 
was—— 


The President. Thanks. 


NoTE: The interview was recorded at 3:50 p.m. 
on March 11 in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House, and it was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on June 3. Portions of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks were broadcast during the VH1 
special “Bill Clinton: Rock ‘n’ Roll President,” 
which was televised on June 3. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Remarks on Signing the Individuals 
With Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997 


June 4, 1997 


Thank you very much. He did a great job, 
didn’t he? Thank you, Josh, for your story. 
Thank you, Judy, for your work and the 
power of your example. And thanks to your 
mom. [Laughter] 

I thank Secretary Riley. I thank all the chil- 
dren who are here with me on the platform 
who have come to symbolize what this legis- 
lation is all about and all the children who 
are out there in the crowds. I thank those 
of you who have helped me over the years 
to know and understand what is at stake in 
this issue more clearly. I thank especially the 
people who deserve the credit for what we're 
doing today, the Members of Congress, the 
committee chairs: Senator Jeffords and Con- 
gressman Goodling and Senator Kennedy 
and Senator Harkin, Congressmen Clay and 
Martinez and Riggs. I'd like to say a special 
word of thanks to all the staff people who 
worked on this but especially to David 
Hoppe, Senator Lott's chief of staff, who did 
such a fine job here. Thank you, David. 

I would like to ask—they’re all going to 
come up here later when we sign the bill, 
but there must be 30 Members of Congress 
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here. And this bill, as you know, received vir- 
tual unanimity of support across party lines 
and regional lines. And in addition to the 
Members whose names I mentioned, I'd like 
to ask all the Members of Congress to stand 
here and be recognized for what they did. 
Thank you all. 

I thank all the advocates who are here. I 
dare not start to identify you all, but I will 
say I am glad to see Eunice Shriver here, 
and thank you for what you have done to 
help me understand this issue better. 

For 22 years now, the IDEA has been the 
driving force behind the simple idea we have 
heard restated and symbolized here today, 
that every American citizen is a person of 
dignity and worth, having a spirit and a soul, 
and having the right to develop his or her 
full capacities. Because of IDEA, disabled 
children all over America have a better 
chance to reach that capacity. And through 
IDEA, we recognize our common obligation 
to help them make the most of their God- 
given potential. 

We are here today to reaffirm and to ad- 
vance that goal. Education clearly will be- 
come even more important to our people in 
the days ahead; that is why I have made it 
my number one priority as President. That 
is why last month, when we announced the 
bipartisan agreement to balance the budget, 
I was most proud that we could do that and 
include an historic investment in education, 
the most significant increase in funding for 
education at the national level in 30 years. 

America Reads, a massive volunteer effort 
to help make sure all of our children can read 
independently by the time they're 8 years 
old; millions of families getting a tax cut to 
help them pay for a college education; hun- 
dreds of thousands more deserving students 
getting Pell grants; tens of thousands of 
schools across America now will be wired to 
the Internet; support for raising academic 
standards—we know that this is the right 
thing to do for every American. But just as 
we heard from Judy, for far too long, children 
with disabilities were closed out of those 
kinds of opportunities, trapped in a system 
without guideposts, influenced by stereo- 
types, dominated by assumptions that people 
like Josh couldn’t take the courses that he 


just enumerated. 
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In 1975, Congress began to change that 
when the IDEA was enacted. It has meant 
the right to receive an education that all chil- 
dren deserve. It has given children who 
would never have had it, the right to sit in 
the same classrooms, to learn the same skills, 
to dream the same dreams as their fellow 
Americans. 

And for students who sat next to them in 
those classrooms, it has also given them the 
chance to learn a little something, to get rid 
of the baggage of ignorance and damaging 
stereotypes, and to begin to understand that 
what we have in common is far more impor- 
tant than what divides us. 

Since the passage of the IDEA, 90 percent 
fewer developmentally disabled children are 
living in institutions; hundreds of thousands 
of children with disabilities attend public 
schools and regular classrooms; 3 times as 
many disabled young people are enrolled in 
colleges and universities; twice as many 
young Americans with disabilities in their 
twenties are in the American workplace. We 
have to continue to push these trends, to do 
everything we can to encourage our children 
with disabilities not only to pote of doing 
great things but to live out their dreams. 

Our job is not yet done. All of you know 
that despite this progress, young people with 
disabilities still drop out of high school at 
twice the rate their peers drop out of high 
school and into less certain futures. For those 
who stay in school, lower expectations and 
exclusion still are far too common. Too many 
parents still find themselves fighting for edu- 
cational resources and services that are their 
children’s right and their hope for a brighter 
future. 

Today we are taking the next steps to do 
better. The expanded IDEA reaffirms and 
strengthens our national commitment to pro- 
vide a world-class education for all our chil- 
dren. It ensures that our Nation’s schools are 
safe and conducive to learning for children, 
while scrupulously protecting the rights of 
our disabled students. 

First, this bill makes it clear once and for 
all that the children with disabilities have a 
right to be in the classroom and to be in- 
cluded in school activities like work experi- 
ence, science clubs, and field outings. It re- 
quires States and school districts to help to 
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get disabled children ready to come to school 
and to accommodate them once they are 
there with services ranging from preschool 
therapy to sign language interpreters, from 
mobility instructors to an extended school 
year. 

Second, this legislation mandates that with 
appropriate accommodations, children with 
disabilities learn the same things with the 
same curricula and the same assessments as 
all other children. We know from every 
teacher and every principal, from every par- 
ent and every coach, that children rise to ex- 
pectations when they are set high. And chil- 
dren with disabilities are no exception. 

I have asked America to embrace high na- 
tional academic standards for all our chil- 
dren. So far, education leaders from Califor- 
nia to Carolina, from Michigan to Maryland, 
have endorsed this effort. I believe very 
strongly that all children can make progress. 
Today I call upon those States to give every 
child the chance and the expectation of 
meeting those standards. 

Third, we know our children’s success de- 
pends upon the quality of their teachers and 
the involvement of their parents. This legisla- 
tion will help more regular classroom teach- 
ers get the full range of teaching skills they 
need to teach children with disabilities. And 
it will require regular education teachers to 
be involved in the development of individual 
education plans to help disabled children 
succeed. 

This legislation also gives parents a greater 
voice in their children’s education. At long 
last, it will give them something other than 
what parents have expected from their 
schools for decades. It will give them what 
we know all parents should be entitled to: 
simply, regular report cards on their chil- 
dren’s progress. 

High school is a make-or-break time for 
all young people, but teenagers with disabil- 
ities often need more help to succeed as they 
make the transition from school to work. This 
legislation will require schools to give stu- 
dents that help by developing individual 
plans that may include independent living 
skills, job training, and preparation for higher 
education. And because acquiring these skills 
may take extra time, these plans must begin 
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by the time the students with disabilities 
reach the age of 14. 

Now, that is what the expansion of the leg- 
islation these Members of Congress have 
passed will achieve. In a few moments I will 
sign it into law. As I do, I want you to think 
about what it really accomplishes. 

To the 5.8 million children whose futures 
are in the balance, we are saying, “We be- 
lieve in you. We believe in your potential, 
and we are going to do everything we can 
to help you develop it.” 

To the millions of families who are de- 
pending upon us to help them prepare their 
children to take their place in the world, we 
are saying, “We are proud of you for your 
devotion to your children, for your belief in 
them, for your love for them, and we are 
going to do everything we can to help you 
succeed in preparing them.” 

To the teachers and the administrators 
who make all the difference, we are saying, 
“We are depending upon you, and we are 
going to do what we can to support you.” 
To the American people, we are saying that 
we do not intend to rest until we have con- 
— the ignorance and prejudice against 

isabilities that disables us all. 

And to the world, we are sending a mes- 
sage, the same message that the FDR Memo- 
rial I was honored to dedicate last month will 
send: In America, you are measured by what 
you are and what you can achieve. In Amer- 
ica, the American dream is alive for all our 
people. In America, we recognize that what 
really counts is the spirit and the soul and 
the heart, and we honor it with this legisla- 
tion. 

Now I would like to ask the children and 
the people here with me on the platform to 
join me as I sign the legislation. And I would 
like to ask the Members of Congress who 
are here, every one of them, to come up, 
along with Tom Hehir, the Director of the 
Office of Special Education, as we sign into 
law the Individual with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act of 1997. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to student Joshua Bailey, who intro- 
duced the President; Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation Judith E. Heumann; and Eunice Shriver, 
founder, Special Olympics International. H.R. 5, 
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approved June 4, was assigned Public Law No. 
105-17. 


Statement on Signing the Individuals 
With Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997 


June 4, 1997 


It is with great pleasure that I have today 
signed into law H.R. 5, the “Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act Amendments of 
1997.” This Act reaffirms and strengthens 
our national commitment to the education 
of children with disabilities and their fami- 
lies. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 94~— 
142 over 20 years ago, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) has made 
it possible for millions of children with dis- 
abilities to receive an education, helping 
them become productive adults. The bill be- 
fore me today builds on that success story 
by: 

—putting an even sharper focus on im- 
proving educational results for these 
children through greater access to the 
general curriculum and inclusion in 
State and districtwide assessments; 

—giving parents more information, includ- 
ing regular reports on their children’s 
progress, and a greater role in decisions 
affecting their children’s education; 

—reducing paperwork and increasing ad- 
ministrative flexibility; 

—asking children with disabilities, along 
with schools, teachers, and parents to as- 
sume greater responsibility for the chil- 
dren’s success; and 

—promoting the use of mediation to re- 
solve disagreements between parents 
and schools. 

This bill also gives school officials the tools 
they need to ensure that the Nation’s schools 
are safe and conducive to learning for all chil- 
dren, while scrupulously protecting the rights 
of children with disabilities. It also includes 
a substantial commitment from the Federal 
Government to support the professional de- 
velopment of special and regular education 
en 2rs who work with children with disabil- 
ities, research and technological innovations 
to improve their education, the training of 
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parents, and the provision of technical assist- 
ance. 

This bipartisan legislation is the result of 
a unique process involving the Congress, the 
Department of Education, parents, edu- 
cators, the disability community, and other 
interested parties. I thank all who played a 
part in this great achievement. Successful im- 
plementation of the revised IDEA is the key 
to the future for children with disabilities and 
it will help them become successful and con- 
tributing members of their communities. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 4, 1997. 


NoTE: H.R. 5, approved June 4, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-17. 


Statement on Supplemental Disaster 
Assistance Legislation 


June 4, 1997 


In moving ahead on this flawed legislation, 
the Republican leadership is once again de- 
laying the disaster assistance needed by peo- 
ple and communities in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, and 30 other States. With individuals, 
families, and businesses awaiting the assist- 
ance they need to rebuild, I urge the Repub- 
lican leadership to set politics aside and pass 
a clean disaster assistance bill. 

If the Republican majority is set on this 
course of adding contentious and extraneous 
provisions, they should send me this bill as 
quickly as possible. I will veto it as soon as 
it arrives and send it back so they can send 
me a clean disaster assistance bill imme- 
diately that keeps aid flowing to those in 
need. Americans in need should not have to 
endure this unnecessary delay. 


Letter to the Federal Election 
Commission Seeking To End the Soft 
Money System in Domestic Politics 
June 4, 1997 


To the Members of the Federal Election 
Commission: 

I am writing to you, pursuant to 11 CFR 
Part 200, to request that you take action 
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under your existing statutory authority to ban 
“soft money” and end the system under 
which both political parties compete to raise 
unlimited sums from _ individuals, labor 
unions, and corporations. 

The rules governing our system of financ- 
ing Federal election campaigns are sorely out 
of date. Enacted more than two decades ago 
when election campaigns were much less ex- 
pensive, the rules have been overtaken by 
dramatic changes in the nature and cost of 
campaigns and the accompanying flood of 
money. 

Today, money is raised and spent in ways 
that simply were not contemplated when the 
Congress last overhauled our campaign fi- 
nance laws. We must bring the rules up to 
date to reflect the changes in elections and 
campaigning. 

An important step in this process would 
be to change the rules governing the use and 
solicitation of “soft money”—funds not sub- 
ject to the contribution limitations and prohi- 
bitions of the Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1971, as amended (FECA). Currently 
Federal Election Commission (FEC) regula- 
tions (11 CFR 106.5) allow political parties 
to raise and spend soft money in elections 
involving State and Federal candidates by 
providing an allocation formula between 
Federal and non-Federal expenses incurred 
by party committees. 

These regulations, and limited additional 
guidance provided through advisory opin- 
ions, are the basis upon which party commit- 
tees make expenditures and raise funds with 
respect to Federal and State elections. The 
use of soft money by party committees is 
largely based on the direction provided in 
these regulations. 

Whatever the merit of these regulations 
at the time they were adopted, it has become 
abundantly clear today that they are no 
longer adequate to the task of regulating 
campaigns. The role of soft money has grown 
dramatically in the past several elections so 
that by the 1996 elections the two parties 
raised more than $250 million, more than tri- 
ple the total of 4 years before. 

The current allocation system, in short, is 
simply outmoded. Accordingly, I propose 
that the FEC adopt new rules requiring that 
candidates for Federal office and national 
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parties be permitted to raise and spend only 
“hard money”—funds subject to the restric- 
tions, contribution limits, and reporting re- 
quirements of FECA. 

The soft money ban I seek achieves similar 
goals as provisions of the “Bipartisan Cam- 
paign Reform Act of 1997,” introduced by 
Senators John McCain and Russell Feingold, 
and Representatives Christopher Shays and 
Martin Meehan. Specifically, I am requesting 
that the FEC consider new rulemaking to 
accomplish the following: 

1. Prohibit national political parties (and 
their congressional campaign committees or 
agents) from soliciting or receiving any funds 
not subject to the limitations or prohibitions 
of FECA. (This action would preclude, for 
example, contributions directly from cor- 
porate or union treasuries, or contributions 
from individuals in excess of the amount an 
individual can give to a national party's Fed- 
eral account.) 

2. Prohibit any Federal officeholder or 
candidate (and his or her agents) from solicit- 
ing or receiving any funds not subjeci to the 
limitations or prohibitions of FECA. 

3. Provide that any expenditure by any na- 
tional, State, or local political party during 
a Federal election year for any activity that 
influences a Federal election (including any 
voter registration or get-out-the-vote drive, 
generic advertising, or any communication 
that refers to a Federal candidate) must be 
paid for from funds subject to FECA. (This 
would end the allocation system, currently 
authorized by the FEC, under which hard 
and soft money are mixed for campaign ac- 
tivities that affect both State and Federal 
elections.) 

These steps, available to you under your 
existing statutory authority, will enable our 
election laws to catch up with the reality of 
the way elections are financed today, and 
along with new campaign finance reform leg- 
islation, will take significant strides toward 
restoring public confidence in the campaign 
finance process. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on June 5. An original was 
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not available for verification of the content of this 
letter. 


Statement on the Petition to the 
Federal Election Commission To 
End the Soft Money System in 
Domestic Politics 


June 5, 1997 


Today I have asked the Federal Election 
Commission to act, within its current legal 
authority, to end the soft money system. Cur- 
rently, both parties compete to raise large 
sums from corporations, individuals, and 
labor unions. There is too much money in 
politics, and the problem worsens with every 
election. This escalating arms race must stop, 
and I am determined that we will reform 
campaign finances, by every means we can. 

Such an action by the FEC cannot be a 
substitute for comprehensive campaign fi- 
nance reform legislation, which is currently 
before the Congress. In my State of the 
Union Address, i challenged Congress to act 
by July 4th and pass bipartisan reform. That 
deadline is now one month away, and there 
is still time for Congress to move forward 
on this priority. I call on Congress to pass 
legislation that institutes voluntary spending 
limits, provides free broadcast time to can- 
didates who abide by those limits, restricts 
special interest contributions, addresses 
independent expenditures, and bans soft 
money. 

It is clear that the current campaign fi- 
nance system has been overwhelmed by an 
unprecedented volume of money. If we are 
to restore the public’s faith in our institutions 
and the political system, we must reform the 
campaign finance system. This request to the 
FEC makes clear my determination that, one 
way or another, we will see reform, and we 
will end the soft money. I want to work in 
the coming days with Members of Congress 
to pass bipartisan and comprehensive cam- 
paign finance reform. 
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Statement on Supplemental Disaster 
Assistance Legislation 


June 5, 1997 


By attaching a political wish list to the 
much-needed disaster relief legislation, the 
congressional majority has chosen politics 
over the public interest. 


The people of the Dakotas and Minnesota 
have been hit hard by devastating floods. 
They, and the people in other States around 
the country that have suffered disasters, ur- 
gently need funds from the enactment of a 
straightforward disaster relief bill. I have 
asked the Congress for such legislation. 


Instead, the Republican majority in Con- 
gress has insisted on attaching to this vital 
legislation political provisions that they know 
are unacceptable. Among them, the bill 
would violate our balanced budget agree- 
ment, cutting critical investments in edu- 
cation and the environment instead of pro- 
viding important increases in investments in 
these and other areas. In addition, it would 
prohibit the Commerce Department from 
taking steps to improve the accuracy and cut 
the costs of the year 2000 decennial census. 
There are other unacceptable provisions as 
well. None of them have any place in this 
legislation. 


Disaster relief legislation is neither the 
time nor the place for these matters. Con- 
gress needs to appropriate this disaster relief, 
so communities can begin long-term recov- 
ery, and funds can continue for families to 
rebuild homes and businesses and farmers 
to dig out their fields to plant crops. 


I call on the Republican leaders of Con- 
gress to keep the politics off disaster relief 
legislation. They should now, without delay, 
send me straightforward legislation without 
provisions that are not in the interest of the 
American people and that they know I will 
not accept. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on 
Proliferation of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction 

June 5, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 204 of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1703(c)) and section 401(c) of the 
National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1641(c)), I transmit herewith a 6-month re- 
port on the national emergency declared by 
Executive Order 12938 of November 14, 
1994, in response to the threat posed by the 
proliferation of nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons (“weapons of mass de- 
struction”) and of the means of delivering 
such weapons. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 5, 1997. 


Memorandum on Use of Project 
Labor Agreements for Federal 
Construction Projects 

June 5, 1997 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Use of Project Labor Agreements 
for Federal Construction Projects 


The National Performance Review and 
other executive branch initiatives have 
sought to implement rigorous performance 
standards, minimize costs, and eliminate 
wasteful and burdensome requirements. This 
Presidential memorandum continues those 
efforts, by encouraging departments and 
agencies in this Administration to consider 
project labor agreements as another tool, one 
with a long history in governmental contract- 
ing, to achieve economy and efficiency in 
Federal construction projects. 

Therefore, by the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States of America and to en- 
sure the economical and efficient administra- 
tion and completion of Federal Government 
construction projects, it is hereby directed 
as follows: 
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Section 1. Executive departments or 
agencies during this Administration author- 
ized to award a contract for the construction 
of a facility to be owned by a Federal depart- 
ment or agency may, on a project-by-project 
basis, use a project labor agreement on a 
large and significant project, (a) where a 
project labor agreement will advance the 
Government's procurement interest in cost, 
efficiency, and quality and in promoting 
labor-management stability as well as compli- 
ance with applicable legal requirements gov- 
erning safety and health, equal employment 
opportunity, labor and employment stand- 
ards, and other matters, and (b) where no 
laws applicable to the specific construction 
project preclude the use of the proposed 
project labor agreement. 


Section 2. If an executive department or 
agency during this Administration deter- 
mines that use of a project labor agreement 
will serve the goals set forth in section 1(a) 
of this memorandum on a large and signifi- 
cant project, and that no law precludes the 
use of a project labor agreement on the 
project, the executive department or agency 
may require that every contractor or sub- 
contractor on the project agree, for that 
project, to negotiate or become a party to 
a project labor agreement with one or more 
appropriate labor organizations. The execu- 
tive department or agency has discretion 
whether to include such a requirement. 


Section 3. Any project labor agreement 
reached pursuant to this memorandum: 


(a) shall bind ali contractors and sub- 
contractors on the _ construction 
project through the inclusion of ap- 
propriate clauses in all relevant solici- 
tation provisions and contract docu- 
ments; 


shall allow all contractors and sub- 
contractors wishing to compete for 
contracts and subcontracts on the 
project to do so, without discrimina- 
tion against contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, or employees based on union or 
nonunion status; 


shall contain guarantees against 
strikes, lockouts, and similar work dis- 
ruptions; 
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(d) shall set forth effective, prompt and 
mutually binding procedures for re- 
solving labor disputes arising during 
the project; 

(e) shall provide other mechanisms for 
labor-management cooperation on 
matters of mutual interest and con- 
cern, including productivity, quality 
of work, safety, and health; and 

(f) shall fully conform to all applicable 
statutes, regulations, and Executive 
orders. 

Section 4. This memorandum does not re- 
quire an executive department or agency to 
use a project labor agreement on any project, 
nor does it preclude use of a project labor 
agreement in circumstances not covered 
here, including leasehold arrangements and 
federally funded projects. This memorandum 
also does not require contractors to enter 
into a project labor agreement with any par- 
ticular labor organization. 

Section 5. The heads of executive depart- 
ments or agencies covered by this memoran- 
dum, in consultation with the Federal Acqui- 
sition Regulatory Council, shall establish, 
within 120 days of the date of this memoran- 
dum, appropriate written procedures and cri- 
teria for the determinations set forth in sec- 
tion 1. 

Section 6. This memorandum is not in- 
tended to create any right or benefit, sub- 
stantive or procedural, enforceable by a non- 
federal party against the United States, its 
departments, agencies or instrumentalities, 
its officers or employees, or any other person. 

Section 7. (a) “Construction” as used in 
this memorandum shall have the same mean- 
ing it has in section 36.102 of the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation. 

(b) “Executive department or agency” as 
used in this memorandum means any Fed- 
eral entity within the meaning of 40 U.S.C. 
472(a). 

(c) “Labor organization” as used in this 
memorandum shall have the same meaning 
it has in 42 U.S.C. 2000e(d). 

(d) “Large and significant project” as used 
in this memorandum shall mean a Federal 
construction project with a total cost to the 
Federal Government of more than $5 mil- 
lion. 
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Section 8. This memorandum shall be ef- 
fective immediately, and shall apply to all so- 
licitations issued after notice of establish- 
ment of the procedures and criteria required 
under section 5 of this memorandum. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on June 6. 


Remarks at the Sidwell Friends 
School Commencement Ceremony 
June 6, 1997 


Thank you. Well, Mr. Bryant, I may not 
hit a homerun today, but I won't be quite 
as off as Teddy Roosevelt was. Even good 
people have bad days. [Laughter] 

Mr. Harrison, Mr. Noe, friends, family, 
and guests, members of the Class of 1997: 
Thank you for inviting me. Hillary and I es- 
pecially want to thank Sidwell’s faculty and 
staff, students and families for making our 
family feel so at home here, when we came 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. 

Also, I thank the school for its superlative 
commitments to academic excellence, to di- 
versity, and to service; to the welfare of all 
students here; to the maintenance of good 
character, good citizenship, and good spirits. 

In particular, I have come to appreciate 
the school’s observance of the Quaker prac- 
tice of meaningful worship—an hour spent 
in reflective silence, broken only when some- 
one has something truly meaningful to say 
in a respectful way. After the parents had 
a chance to participate in meaningful worship 
this week, I left wishing that Congress were 
in control of the Quakers. [Laughter] 

I asked the senior in this class I know best 
what I should say today. Her reply was, 
“Dad, I want you to be wise, briefly.” 
[Laughter] Last night she amended her ad- 
vice, “Dad, the girls want you to be wise; 
the boys just want you to be funny.” [Laugh- 
ter] That’s what I get for asking. 

Members of the class of ’97, you are not 
the only graduates here today. Even though 
we're staying home, your parents are grad- 
uating, too. Just as your pride and joy in this 
day must be tempered by the separation 
from Sidwell and the daily contact with the 
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wonderful friends you have made here, our 
pride and joy are tempered by our coming 
separation from you. 

So I ask you at the beginning to indulge 
your folks if we seem a little sad or we act 
a little weird. You see, today we are remem- 
bering your first day in school and all the 
triumphs and travails between then and now. 
Though we have raised you for this moment 
of departure and we are very proud of you, 
a part of us longs to hold you once more 
as we did when you could barely walk, to 
read to you just one more time “Good Night, 
Moon” or “Curious George” or “The Little 
Engine That Could.” 

We hope someday that you will have chil- 
dren of your own to bring to this happy day 
and know how we feel. Remember that we 
love you, and no matter what anybody says, 
you can come home again. 

We celebrate your passage into the world 
in a hopeful time for our Nation and for peo- 
ple throughout the world. For the first time 
in history, more than half of all the world’s 
people live free, under governments of their 
own choosing. The cold war has given way 
to the information age, with its revolutions 
in technology and communications and in- 
creasingly integrated economies and soci- 
eties. Scientific advances and a growing glob- 
al determination to preserve our environ- 
ment give us hope that the challenges of the 
21st century can be met in ways that will 
permit us to continue the advance of peace 
and freedom and prosperity throughout your 
entire lives. 

Admittedly, we face serious threats to hu- 
manity’s forward march, threats that go be- 
yond the possible outbreak of disease or envi- 
ronmental catastrophe. They include the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction; ter- 
rorism; the worldwide network of crime and 
drug trafficking; awful ethnic, racial, tribal, 
and religious rivalries that, unfortunately, are 
most appealing to people your age through- 
out the world who feel poor and dispos- 
sessed. With vision, discipline, and patience, 
we can meet these challenges as well. 

Here at home, our economy is strong. 
Crime and welfare rolls have dropped steep- 
ly. We are on the leading edge of emerging 
technologies. People are living longer, fuller 
lives. America is leading the world toward 
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peace and freedom and progress, but you 
know well that we, too, have our challenges. 

We still have yet to give all our children 
the chance you have had to develop their 
God-given capacities. We still have to deal 
with the coming retirement of your parents’ 
very large generation and the appalling rates 
of poverty among young children. We have 
to develop the proper balance of discipline 
and freedom, of creativity and stability nec- 
essary to keep our economy growing, to make 
our society less crippled by crime and drugs, 
to help our families and communities to be- 
come stronger. And perhaps most important 
as you look around this class today, we have 
to make out of our rich diversity the world’s 
first truly great, multiracial, multiethnic, 
multireligious democracy. No one has ever 
done it before, and I hope our country can 
do as well as you have done with each other. 

Now, all these are formidable tasks, but 
we are moving in the right direction. What 
I want to say to you is that now that you're 
adults, you have to do your part to keep it 
going. There are decisions to be made by 
Americans and, in a democracy, citizenship 
is not a spectator sport. 

But what an exciting world awaits you— 
from cyberspace to the frontiers of artificial 
intelligence, from mapping our genetic struc- 
tures to exploring other galaxies. With your 
ability and your education, your choices seem 
limitless. But you will have to choose. And 

ou will have to choose not just what you 

will do, but how you will live. No one else 
can make your decisions for you, and they 
will make all the difference—for you, for 
your country, and for the world. To make 
the right ones, you will need a lot more than 
knowledge and access to the Internet. You 
will need wisdom and resolve. 

For what it’s worth, here is my advice. 
First, be brave. Dream big and chase your 
dreams. You will have your failures, but you 
will grow from every honest effort. Over 
three decades ago I sat where you are. I can 
tell you without any doubt that in the years 
since, my high school classmates who chased 
their dreams and failed are far less dis- 
appointed than those who left their dreams 
on the shelf for fear of failure. So chase on. 
Even if you don’t get what you think you 
want, amazing things will happen. 
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Second, be optimistic and be grateful. 
Some bad things are going to happen to 
you—to some of you, unfair things, perhaps 
even tragic things. Some of you have faced 
tragedy already. When these things happen, 
try to remember that each new day is still 
a gift, full of the mystery and magic of life. 
Try not to waste even one of those days 
trapped by hatred, the desire to get even, 
self-pity, despair, or cynicism. 

We all give in to them now and then, of 
course, but you need to work at snapping 
out of it and going on. Hatred and self-pity 
give victory to the very dark forces we de- 
plore. Despair guarantees defeat. Cynicism 
is a cowardly cop-out. And no ever really gets 
even in life; that is God’s work. 

No matter how bad it gets, don’t forget 
there’s someone who’s endured more pain 
than you have. No matter how unfair it gets, 
remember that most of us are far better off 
than we would be if we only got what we 
deserve. And don’t stop at admiring a 
Mandela or a Cardinal Bernardin. Strive to 
be more like them. Keep your spirits up. 
There is profound truth in the proverb, “A 
happy heart maketh good medicine, but a 
broken spirit dryeth the bones.” 

Third, be of service to others. Much has 
been given to you already, and a lot more 
is coming your way. You owe it to yourself 
to give something back, to help to build a 
society and a world in which more people 
have your chance to live out their dreams, 
and all people in need at least know the touch 
of a caring hand and the embrace of a kind 
heart. From your service here, many of you 
already know that it not only gives more joy 
to others, it will bring more joy to you than 
you can even imagine. 

Fourth, be both humble and proud. Be 
humble because you’re human, subject to 
error and frailty, incapable, no matter how 
intelligent you are, of ever knowing the 
whole truth. Show mercy as well as judgment 
to those with whom you disagree in life. Keep 
in mind Benjamin Franklin’s adage that even 
our enemies are our friends, for they show 
us our faults. 

Be proud because your life is God’s unique 
creation, worthy of its journey, graced with 
a soul the equal of every other person’s. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt once said that no one can make 
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you feel inferior without your permission. Do 
not give them permission. 

I regret that in our time, the essential role 
of constructive criticism often degenerates 
into what Deborah Tannen has called “the 
culture of critique,” where too many brilliant 
minds and prodigious energies are spent sim- 
ply putting people down. Do not be put 
down. 

Thirty-seven years ago, I was a student in 
Vernon Dokey’s eighth grade science class. 
On first impression, Vernon Dokey, to put 
it charitably, was a very physically unattrac- 
tive man. [Laughter] He knew it. He laughed 
about it. And he used it to teach us a valuable 
lesson in life I still remember. He told us 
that every morning when he woke up, he 
went to the bathroom and he shaved, and 
then he looked at himself in the mirror and 
he said, “Vernon, you're beautiful.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, Class of ’97, you're beautiful. Go out 
and live like it. Be humble and be proud. 
Be of service. Be optimistic and grateful. Be 
brave, and dream your dreams. 

God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:07 a.m. in the 
gymnasium at the Sidwell Friends School. In his 
remarks, he referred to Ralph Bryant, chairman, 
board of directors, Earl Harrison, head of school, 
and Bernard Noe, upper school principal, Sidwell 
Friends School. 


Statement on the National Economy 
June 6, 1997 


Four years ago, we put in place an eco- 
nomic strategy that has helped give America 
the strongest economy in the world. That 
strategy had three critical components: cut- 
ting the budget deficit; making smart invest- 
ments in education, the environment, and 
our children; and opening new markets 
through tough trade agreements. 

Today we received one more piece of solid 
evidence that this invest-and-grow strategy is 
working. We learned that our economy 
added 138,000 new jobs and that unemploy- 
ment dropped to 4.8 percent, the lowest in 
24 years. The American economy has now 
added 12.3 million new jobs since I took of- 
fice, and unemployment has now been below 
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6 percent for almost 3 years. America’s econ- 
omy is the strongest it has been in a genera- 
tion. 

Now we must press forward with the eco- 
nomic strategy that we adopted in 1993 and 
that has helped create the conditions for sus- 
tained growth. The balanced budget agree- 
ment I reached with leaders of Congress em- 
bodies our strategy. It is a balanced budget 
that is in balance with our values, and yester- 
day’s strong endorsement of it by the House 
and Senate ratifies that economic strategy. 
This bipartisan action is a hopeful sign that 
both parties can work together to keep our 
economy growing. I look forward to working 
with leaders of both parties to write our bal- 
anced budget plan into law. 

The progress of the balanced budget 
shows what America can accomplish when 
we reach across party lines and work to- 
gether. Unfortunately, the Republican lead- 
ers of Congress have chosen the path of par- 
tisanship and confrontation in their actions 
on the disaster relief bill. Because congres- 
sional leaders chose to attach unacceptable 
political items to vital disaster relief legisla- 
tion, I have no choice but to veto that meas- 
ure. Once again, I call on the Congress to 
honor the sacrifice and aid the recovery of 
the families in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
across the country by passing straightforward 
disaster relief legislation and sending it to my 
desk. 


Proclamation 7009—Flag Day and 
National Flag Week, 1997 
June 6, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

Our Nation’s flag has always flown in the 
vanguard of the American journey, remind- 
ing us of our proud past and beckoning us 
into a future full of promise. Its bold colors 
reflect the courage and exuberance of the 
American people, and its simple but inspired 
design symbolizes both the unity and diver- 
sity that define our Nation. 

Adopted by the Continental Congress on 
June 14, 1777, the Stars and Stripes became 
the official flag of the young United States 
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and a compelling symbol of our new inde- 
pendence. Woven into its folds were the 
hopes, dreams, and determination of the ex- 
traordinary individuals who founded this 
country—hopes for a system of government 
that would honor the rights and dignity of 
every citizen; dreams that their great experi- 
ment in democracy would succeed; and de- 
termination to ensure that success, even at 
the cost of their own lives. Since that time, 
generations of Americans have invested the 
flag with their own hopes and dreams. Mil- 
lions of immigrants, traveling to these shores 
to flee poverty or oppression, have rejoiced 
at their first glimpse of the American flag, 
confident that its promise of freedom, equal- 
ity, and opportunity would prove true for 
them and their families. 

We have carried Old Glory to places un- 
dreamed of by our founders, from the depths 
of Earth’s oceans to the Sea of Tranquility 
on the Moon. Through conflict and in peace, 
on missions of exploration and on missions 
of mercy, the flag has led us wherever our 
questing spirits have been willing to venture, 
and whenever America’s freedom, security, 
and values have been threatened. 

On Flag Day and during National Flag 
Week, I encourage all Americans to join me 
in reflecting on the proud history and pro- 
found meaning of our flag. And let us pledge 
to keep faith with those generations of patri- 
ots, both military and civilian, who gave their 
lives to keep the flag flying over a Nation 
that is free, strong, and true to our highest 
ideals. 

To commemorate the adoption of our flag, 
the Congress, -by joint resolution approved 
August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), designated 
June 14 of each year as “Flag Day” and re- 
quested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
for the display of the Flag of the United 
States on all Federal Government buildings. 
The Congress also requested the President, 
by joint resolution approved June 9, 1966 (80 
Stat. 194), to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the week in which June 14 occurs 
as “National Flag Week” and calling upon 
all citizens of the United States to display 
the flag during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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do hereby proclaim June 14, 1997, as Flag 
Day and the week beginning June 8, 1997, 
as National Flag Week. I direct the appro- 
priate officials to display the flag on all Fed- 
eral Government buildings during that week, 
and I urge all Americans to observe Flag Day 
and National Flag Week by flying the Stars 
and Stripes from their homes and other suit- 
able places. 

I also call upon the people of the United 
States to observe with pride and all due cere- 
mony those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, also set aside by the 
Congress (89 Stat. 211), as a time to honor 
our Nation, to celebrate our heritage in pub- 
lic gatherings and activities, and to publicly 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:37 a.m., June 9, 1997] 


NortE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on June 10. 
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June 3 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Beth-Nolan as the Assistant Attor- 
ney General in the Office of Legal Counsel 
at the Department of Justice. 


June 4 

The White House announced that the 
President will participate in an environ- 
mental summit in Lake Tahoe, NV, on July 
26, and he will attend a National Governors’ 
Association meeting in Las Vegas, NV, on 
July 28. 


June 5 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Emir Hamad bin 
Khalifa al Thani of Qatar at the White House 
on June 11. 


June 6 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jamie Gorelick to serve as Chair and 
Maurice Greenberg, Margaret Greene, Erle 
Nye, and Floyd Emerson Wicks to serve as 
members of the Advisory Committee to the 
President’s Commission on Critical Infra- 
structure Protection. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 31 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
West Point, NY, and he returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, in the afternoon. 


June 2 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Janice R. Lachance to serve as 
Deputy Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted June 2 


James Franklin Collins, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Russian Federation. 


Janice R. Lachance, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management, vice Lorraine 
Allyce Green, resigned. 
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Submitted June 3 


Beth Nolan, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Walter Dellinger. 


Submitted June 5 


Robert Charles Chambers, 

of West Virginia, to be U.S. District Judge 
for the Southern District of West Virginia, 
vice Elizabeth V. Hallanan, retired. 


Christopher Droney, 

of Connecticut, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Connecticut, vice Alan H. 
Nevas, retired. 


Janet C. Hall, 

of Connecticut, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Connecticut, vice T.F. Gilroy 
Daly, deceased. 


Katharine Sweeney Hayden, 

of New Jersey, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of New Jersey, vice H. Lee 
Sarokin, elevated. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 31 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at the U.S. Military Academy 
commencement ceremony 


Released June 2 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released June 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Released June 4 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released June 5 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Barry Toiv, Deputy Press 
Secretary Joe Lockhart, and Deputy Press 
Secretary Anne Luzzatto 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the upcoming visit of Emir Hamad bin 
Khalifa al Thani of Qatar 

Announcement of nominations for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District of West 
Virginia, U.S. District Judge for the District 
of New Jersey, and two nominations for the 
Northern District of Connecticut 


Released June 6 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Advance text of National Security Adviser 
Samuel Berger’s speech to the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York, NY 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 2 


H.R. 1650 / Public Law 105-16 

To authorize the President to award a gold 
medal on behalf of the Congress to Mother 
Teresa of Calcutta in recognition of her out- 
standing and enduring contributions through 
humanitarian and charitable activities, and 


for other purposes 
Approved June 4 
H.R.5 / Public Law 105-17 


Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997 
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